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no respect from similar marks to be found on almost every coast to-day. Equally interesting are the marks of rain-drops preserved in the rocks of almost all ages, and Sir Charles Lyoll has                                    I given illustrations of recent impressions of raindrops on the extensive mud-flats of Nova Scotia, and also an illustration of rain-drops on a slab of shale from the carboniferous formation of the same country; and the two are as much alike as the prints of two different showers a few days apart. The general size * I and form of the drops are almost identical, and imply a great similarity in the general atmospheric, conditions.
We must not forget that this presence, of rain throughout geological time implies, as we have seen in our last chapter, a constant and universal distribution of atmospheric, dust. The two chief sources of this dust—the total quantity of which in the atmosphere must be enormous—are volcanoes and deserts, and we are therefore sure that these two great natural phenomena have always been present. Of volcanoes we have ample independent evidence in the presence of lavas and volcanic ashes, as well as actual stumps or cores of old volcanoes, through all geo-logical formations; and we can have little doubt that, deserts also were present, though perhaps not always so extensive an they are now. It. is a very suggestive fact that these two phenomena, xisually held to bo blots on the fair face of nature, and even to be opposed to belief in a beneficent Creator, should now be proved to be really essential to the earth's habitability.
Notwithstanding this prevalence of warm and uniform conditions, there w also evidence of considerable changes of climate; and at two periods—in the Eocene and in the remote Permian—eived would vary with the latitude. In our latitude the sun's altitude at noon all the year would be less than 4<0°, the same as now occurs at the equinoxes, and we might therefore have a perpetual spring as regards temperature. But the constancy of the heat in the equatorial and tropical regions and of cold towards the poles would lead to a more constant and more rapid circulation of air, and we should probably experience such continuous northwesterly winds as to render our climate always cold and probably very damp. Near the poles the sun would always be on, or close to, the horizon, and would give so little heat that the sea might be perpetually frozen and the land                               even in the Milky Way there are found " spaces absolutely dark j*4    , *
